CASSINO    CLIMBER                       191
I remember seeing a typical platoon walking into action near Cassino, in single file led by an officer—" a commonplace type with a stick and a pipe." Yes, he actually had a stick and a pipe. But instead of a dog at his heels there trudged the faithful file of men set of jaw and purpose. It reminded me of a school crocodile and suddenly my heart ached.
These men needed no panache. Each man carried a spade or pickaxe besides his weapons and pack. They were in shirt-sleeves, disclosing bronzed arms to match their faces. Their battle bowlers were at all angles, their battle-dress trousers and gaiters dust-covered. There was no singing or talking.
This variegated cosmopolitan front was full of picturesque contrasts. Not far from these phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons, the stately cloaked Goums were riding over mountain roads, sometimes followed by truck-loads of laughing, painted women. The French lorries and jeeps were all named to fancy—"Pantagruel," "Fifi," "Lulu," and so on. The British seldom bothered. When they did, imagination ran riot with the sort of names that are found on the gates of suburban houses and seaside bungalows.
The Gustav line cracked and yielded. On May 18 we set off for Corps headquarters to decide which point of the fluid front offered the best possibilities for the day. The intelligence officers were elated.
"The Guards in Cassino say that they can see the Polish flag flying on the monastery," said one of them.
There was no doubt what to do. The story of the day was the capture of the monastery. As we began, somewhat excitedly, to clamber into the jeep, the intelligence officer called after us: "I should be careful in Cassino. The Guards are still mopping up."
It was a cardinal principle never to trust first reports. Your life depended on it. So we called at a British divisional headquarters on Highway Six for confirmation. Yes, intelligence there agreed that the monastery had been taken.
We trundled off towards Cassino down Highway Six, where, for some reason, the traffic was lighter than usual.eing distinctly overcrowded. So I went, with permission of the French officer, upstairs. In a bedroom I noticed some French soldiers sitting on the floor, and applied to a windowthe censor's office was piled hig
